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for whom lie felt great affection; and that doubtless the marriage
with Sophia was an occasion for setting aside his mother, by
name Tove or whatever it may have been. The opposition of
gentleness to furious passion in the ballad is cause enough for
the success of Tovelille throughout all the North.

Thanks to a small, but very well defined, group of 'viser' (DGF,
145) the name of Marsk Stig has been added to those of Robin
Hood, the Cid, and Marko Kraljevic, among the heroes of the
peoples. The cycle has served, along with that of Robin Hood, for
one of the most important contributions to the theory of epos and
ballad.1 There is a long ballad of Marsk Stig, as there is one of
Robin Hood, stitched together from shorter fragmentary ballads.
The effect, however, is not at all epical in either case: they remain
simply long ballads. Thus the whole process by which the
Homeric and other epics were supposed to have been stitched
together by rhapsodes, working with the materials of ballads, is
evidently unfeasible. One does not produce epics in that manner,
but only longer ballads. Marsk Stig is the champion of basic
human rights. His exile is a protest against domestic tyranny, and
his conduct a pattern of honourable independence. In 1286 King
Erik Gipping was murdered at Finderup; in 1287 Marsk Stig was
outlawed. The ballads suggest he was outlawed because of the
king's unhallowed longing for his wife. Like a new Bathsheba, she
was exposed to solicitation while her husband was at the wars.
According to the long Vise', which harmonized the episodes of the
shorter ones, Stig had an evil dream, which was confirmed when
Erik's messengers arrived to summon him to lead an expedition.
Shortly afterwards the King arrived and attempted to corrupt Fru
Ingeborg. She repelled his advances. Stig returned secretly, and
hearing of this affair, swore not to rest till he had avenged his lady.
He killed Erik at Finderup, and rode to court with this news, in
order to reproach the queen with her lasciviousness. The new king,
Kristoffer II, immediately banished the hero.

The defence of the frontiers gives rise to a few historical pieces
of merit, beginning with The Battle of Lena in 1208. The finest of
these is Niels Ebbeson, of 1340 (DGF 156). The grounds of his
quarrel with the Holsteiners are, in the ballad manner, personal;
but, though not explicitly recognized, there is an element of Danish
patriotism in his deeds as in those of the epical Olger Danske.
1 A. Heusler, Lied und Epos, Dortmund, 1905.